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An Exegesis of Joshua 1:1-9 


Historical Background 

The theme of the book of Joshua is “how Israel came to be established in the land of 
Canaan”.' The book of Joshua continues the exodus narrative, ushering readers into the second 
half of the exodus event, bringing the children of Israel into the land they had inherited from 
God.” The historical background behind the book of Joshua involves the transitional period of 
leadership from Moses to Joshua, as well as Joshua leading the children of Israel into the land of 
Canaan, the Promised Land. One could summarize the book of Joshua as follows: “The book of 
Joshua presents the account of a unified effort by the tribes of Israel under Joshua’s leadership to 
conquer the land in accord with a prearranged plan of conquest”.* 

Joshua was an “assistant” (KJV “minister”) of Moses who was also a “warrior, spy,...and 
successor to national leadership”.* Joshua also served as a prophet, a teacher of the law, and a 
deliverer of the children of Israel. His name in Hebrew means “Yahweh saves”, and it is linked to 
the name “Jesus” in the Greek New Testament.° While one can utilize the life of Joshua and his 


deliverance of the children of Israel as an illustration that points to Jesus Christ in the New 


Testament, one should not directly equate Joshua himself with the person of Jesus Christ. 
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Joshua’s original name was “Hoshea’’, which simply means “salvation” or “deliverance”, but it 
was changed to “Joshua” to show that God, not Joshua, was Israel’s true deliverer, as well as to 
“incorporate God’s holy name, Yahweh”, into his name.° 

The land of Canaan is generally accepted by scholars to be between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Jordan River, including Syria, Lebanon, and Israel.’ The term “Promised Land” is 
used to refer to the land of Canaan due to the fact that God promised this land to the children of 
Israel, originating with his promise to Abraham in Genesis 12.8 The boundaries of the Promised 


Land are further outlined in Joshua 1:4. 


Textual Commentary 
A literary analysis of the book of Joshua bridges it between the books of Deuteronomy 
and Judges.” It continues the narrative of Deuteronomy and “forms the logical conclusion of 
much that is found in the Pentateuch”.'° Joshua 1:1-9 transitions the reader from the death of 
Moses to the leadership of Joshua as he prepares to lead the children of Israel into the Promised 
Land. God issues at least six commands to Joshua in this passage, three of which are to be 
“strong and courageous”. God also issues at least four promises or encouragements to Joshua, 


expanding on one of the promises in a threefold manner. 
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Joshua 1:1-9 could be considered a “speech” from God to Joshua, paralleling portions of 
Deuteronomy.'' It could also be considered “sermonic” in style, as “a regular formula for divine 
installation of a person into a public office”, containing three elements of: encouraging the new 
leader, declaring his duties, and assuring the presence of God Himself with him.'? God is clearly 
commanding Joshua and the children of Israel in this passage to be in full obedience to Him as 
they enter into the Promised Land, and as a result of their obedience to Him, God will 
overwhelmingly bless them and “make them prosperous”.!° 

Joshua 1:1: The passage begins by continuing the narrative from Deuteronomy and 
transitioning readers into the leadership of Joshua as he and the children of Israel prepare to 
embark on entering the land of Canaan, the Promised Land. The untranslated portion of Hebrew 
in English Bibles that can be rendered “And it was” links Joshua 1:1 back to the book of 
Deuteronomy and continues the flow of the narrative.'4 In Deuteronomy 34, Moses dies. Joshua 
succeeds Moses and finishes the mission of Moses of bringing the children of Israel into the 
Promised Land with a smooth transition of leadership.'° One possible reason the death of Moses 
is reiterated in Joshua 1 is as a reminder that Moses died and was unable to enter the Promised 
Land as a result of his disobedience to God, while at the same time reminding readers that Moses 


was still a man of God by the reference of the title “servant of the LORD”."° 
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The title “servant of the LORD” denotes someone (“servant of the king”) in a “high social 
position, with the highest position being servant of God”.'” Using the title here for Moses 
emphasizes his prophetic office as the one who spoke on behalf of God.!8 Joshua was referred to 
as the “assistant” (KJV “minister”) of Moses and was not given the title “servant of the LORD” 
until the end of the book of Joshua, mainly as a way to show that while Joshua could never fully 
“fill the shoes of Moses”, he did “fulfill the instructions God gave him, in a similar way to 
Moses”.!® 

The death of Moses was a major event in Israel’s history, as he was a one-of-a-kind leader 
in which no one would ever fully replace.” However, God was still in control and faithful to His 
people, and He would continue to be faithful in leading them into the Promised Land.”! God 
directly communicates with Joshua personally, with Joshua receiving “his orders directly from 
God”.”? Israel’s true leader is still God, with Joshua acting as the human intermediary.” God is 


referred to in this passage as “the LORD”, which is His most personal and holy name (““Yahweh” 


" Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, Edited by Nancy L. deClaissé-Walford, Word Biblical 
Commentary (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2014), 209 Note the term “servant of the LORD” is not 
found in the LXX. (Butler, 189). HALOT renders the term “servant or slave of Yahweh”. A good 
sense for the term is “subordinate (title): servant; a title of humility for someone in a position of 
lower authority or stature; whether in a relationship between two people or between a person and 
God” (Bible Sense Lexicon, Logos Bible Software). 
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or “Jehovah”) revealing “much of his character”.”4 


Joshua 1:2: The narrative continues with a command from God to Joshua to cross over the 
Jordan River and to take the children of Israel into the Promised Land. While the verse briefly 
touches on the death of Moses, God immediately transitions to the commands He is giving 
Joshua. The command from God is to both Joshua and to all the children of Israel, structured in a 
way where Joshua is to become the leader of the children of Israel and guide them across the 
Jordan River into the Promised Land.”° 

While it would have been easier for the children of Israel to cross into Canaan without 
crossing the Jordan River, because the children of Israel had allowed their previous fears to lead 
them into disobedience to God (and henceforth the wilderness wanderings), in order to enter into 
the Promised Land, it would now require crossing the Jordan River.” Crossing the Jordan River 
would not be an easy task for the children of Israel, and in reality, a miraculous event (as one will 
see in Joshua 3). The Jordan River has a “separating function” and runs through a “deep gorge” 
which has been referred to as “the earth’s deepest valley”, ultimately flowing into the Dead Sea.” 
The depth of the river can be around one hundred feet, as well as it is surrounded on both sides 
by steep mountains, and to make matters worst, would be “swollen” at the time of the crossing of 
the children of Israel.”* 

The usage of the term “give” in this passage denotes in one sense that God has already 
given the children of Israel the Promised Land, but on the other hand, the promise is only 


“partially fulfilled”, being another “already-not yet” passage seen commonly throughout the Old 
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Testament.” The term “give” is derived from two forms of the word, and one reason for the 
gradual fulfillment of the giving of the Promised Land to the children of Israel is because the “sin 
of the Canaanites has not yet reached its full measure”.*° 

Joshua 1:3: This verse contains the blessing God has given to the children of Israel and to 
Joshua, and by fulfilling the commands given in Joshua 1:2, Joshua and the children of Israel will 
reap the blessings of Joshua 1:3. Here God shifts from speaking directly to Joshua to addressing 
all of the children of Israel.*! Joshua 1:3 alludes back to Deuteronomy, with Joshua 1:4 
expanding the promise of Joshua 1:3 to include the “ideal physical boundaries of the land”.** 

Walking over the land refers to a practice whereby a person would possess ownership of a 
piece of property by walking over it, documented in ancient Near Eastern literature as well as 
rabbinic law (hazakah).*> However, in the case of the Promised Land, the land already legally 
belonged to the children of Israel due to the fact that God both promised it to them and give it to 
them." This giving of the land would be “in fulfillment of God’s promise to Moses”, as well as 
God was still the Ultimate Giver of the land, even though human agents (such as Joshua) were 
involved in the giving of the land (Psalm 24:1).*° 

Joshua 1:4: This verse expands upon the promise in Joshua 1:3 and provides the scope 
and boundaries of the Promised Land. The boundary of the Promised Land stretches from the 


Wadi el-’Arish in Egypt (not the Nile River) to the Euphrates River, and from the Jordan River to 


2. Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 59. 

30. Howard, Joshua, 76. 

3! Bratcher and Newman, A Translator’s Handbook on the Book of Joshua, 12. 
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the Mediterranean Sea.’ The boundary of the Promised Land was limited “only by geographical 
barriers on all sides (river, sea, desert-wilderness, mountains)”.*’ The Promised Land was already 
occupied by powerful enemy empires when Israel began entering into the land of Canaan, which 
meant that Israel would be involved in major battles they would have to overcome in order to 
enter the Promised Land.°* Israel would not have come close to conquering the dimensions of the 
land of Canaan listed in this passage until around the time of the reign of David and Solomon.*” 

“The wilderness” (TLB “Negeb Desert in the south”) refers possibly to the Negev, from 
Beersheba to the desert of Sinai and the Gulf of Aqaba, although the exact identity is uncertain.” 
“This Lebanon” (TLB “Lebanon mountains in the north”) refers to the Lebanon Mountains.*! 
This could refer to the Anti Lebanon mountain range and west to the coast.” “The great river, the 
river Euphrates” (TLB includes the phrase “in the east”) refers (obviously) to the Euphrates 
River. While the Tigris River is once called the “great river” in Daniel 10:4, it is not the river 
mentioned here.“ 

“Unto the great sea” (TLB “Mediterranean Sea in the west”) refers to the Mediterranean 


Sea.* Readers of the KJV will also encounter the phrases “the going down of the sun” which 
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denotes the direction “west conceived in terms of sunset” and “shall be your coast” which 
denotes the sense of “boundary: the line indicating the limit or extent of something”.*° This 
clearly denotes the west and the Mediterranean Sea.*” 

When it comes to the phrase “all the land of the Hittites”, there is no true consensus on 
either what this particular land or its residents is. This could refer to the land of Syria-Palestine.*® 
Some use the phrase in conjunction with Canaanites in general for those living west of the Jordan 
River, while some separate the residents into living in Syria and Canaan.” Others place the 
residents in the Northern part of Syria, which was part of the Hittite Empire.*° A similar 
interpretation places the residents north of Canaan beyond Syria, in Anatolia, during the Hittite 
Empire’s transitional period.*! Other scholars also argue that the phrase should simply be 
translated “land of the natives” instead of “land of the Hittites”.° 

Joshua 1:5: The blessing in Joshua 1:3 is expanded in this passage, stating the protection 
and provision of God to Joshua. The narrative switches back to addressing Joshua directly in this 
verse.” This verse serves as the “climax” to the passage and validates the fact that the Promised 


Land is a gift to Israel from God, as well as serves as a reminder that the God of Israel is with His 


45. Bratcher and Newman, A Translator’s Handbook on the Book of Joshua, 12. 
46. Bible Sense Lexicon, Logos Bible Software. 

41. Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 60-61. 
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Conundrum,” Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 54 (2011): 245. 
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people.“ His presence is continually with them, and just as He was for Moses and the Patriarchs, 
He will be there for Joshua and the children of Israel.” The verse begins with a statement of 
God’s protection: “There shall not any man be able to stand before thee all the days of thy life.” 
One commentator states beautifully: “If Joshua, or the later readers of his book, should feel faint 
and disheartened vis-a- vis the coming events, the Lord’s words are there to encourage and 
reassure.” 

This verse is a good parallel to Deuteronomy 7:24, and it illustrates that while there will 
be “future opposition”, God will be with Joshua just as He was with Moses.” It is a “heart- 
warming promise” that Joshua and the children of Israel will succeed in entering the Promised 
Land, and that God would always be with them and “never leave them’”.** The verse continues 
with the provision of God: “I will be with thee: I will not fail thee, nor forsake thee”. A New 
Testament parallel to this blessing is Hebrews 13:5.°” 

Joshua 1:6: This is the second command from God to Joshua in this passage, as well as an 
encouragement from God to “be strong and of good courage”. The terms “strong” and “courage” 
(“courageous”) are used three times in the overall passage. The terms refer to “trust and 


dependence upon the Lord” and In “keeping the law” (explained more in Joshua 1:7).°° The term 


4 Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 215-16. 
55. Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 215-16. 
°° Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 61. 

517. Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 61. 
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5. Old Testament Quotations and Allusions in the New Testament makes this parallel 
connection. However, when researching for this paper, I originally made the parallel connection 
on my own without the assistance of this resource. 


. Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 217 HALOT renders this “to be strong and courageous”. 
Bible Sense Lexicon, Logos Bible Software: “to be strong: to be or become strong or powerful 
beyond the average or expected; whether physically or in one’s constitution”, and “to be 


10 
“courageous” could shift to be better rendered “resolute” in Joshua 1:7-8.°! The imperative “be 
strong” is used frequently as a means of encouragement, and “be strong and of good courage” is a 
type of “royal ideology”, with Joshua 1:6 “constituting the functions of the royal office”. One 
must be careful, however, not to fully equate Joshua with being a type of king or ruler, but 
instead as a national leader (more on this to come later). This “strength” is divine strength from 
God, which depends on keeping the law.® This commission to be “strong and courageous” 
extends to all the children of Israel, and not just Joshua, because God will be with His obedient 
children and not “forsake them’. 

The command in this verse also comes with a blessing: “this people shalt thou divide for 
an inheritance the land”, as well as God showing how he is fulfilling a promise He made earlier 
“which I sware unto their fathers to give them” (see Genesis 12:1-3 and Genesis 48:3-4). The 
Promised Land belongs to God, and God is simply giving the land as an “inheritance”, “gift”, or 


L” 


“entrust-ment” to the children of Israel.” The land is a gift not because of the strength of the 


children of Israel, but because God chose to give the land to them.” The term “inherit” carries 
significance not only in the Old Testament but in the New Testament for the “enjoyment of the 


spiritual blessings of salvation.” 


courageous: to be able to face and deal with danger or fear without flinching”. 
6l. Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 217. 


62 F, Hesse, “pin,” in Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, Edited by G. Johannes 
Botterweck and Heinz-Josef Fabry. Translated by Douglas W. Stott (Grand Rapids; Cambridge, 
U.K.: Eerdmans, 1999), 306-7. 


6. Josef Schreiner, “yay,” in Theological Dictionary of the Old Testament, Edited by G. 
Johannes Botterweck and Heinz-Josef Fabry. Translated by Douglas W. Stott (Grand Rapids; 
Cambridge, U.K.: Eerdmans, 1999), 326. 


64. Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 217-18. 
65. Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 217-18. 
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One may wonder if God’s promise to the children of Israel concerning the land is a 
conditional or unconditional promise. Some scholars believe the land promise as contingent upon 
the children of Israel’s adherence to God’s law.® Others believe the promise is unconditional.” 
A combination approach taking into consideration both unconditional and conditional aspects of 
the promise is possibly the recommended interpretation. The promise of the land to the children 
of Israel was in one sense unconditional as the children of Israel always have (and always will 
have) the right to the land promised to them by God (even in an eschatological sense), but it is 
also somewhat conditional due to the fact that the children of Israel has been temporarily exiled 
from the land at times and not fully occupying it, especially during times the children of Israel 
were in direct disobedience to the laws of God. 

Joshua 1:7: This verse repeats the command and encouragement to “be strong and very 
courageous” (although not mere repetition) while also containing a command and encouragement 
to obey “all the law” of Moses (a good parallel passage to this is Psalm 1).”° “All the law” in this 
verse refers to the entire Pentateuch.’' The law (torah) here refers to obeying the Word or 
commandments of God. While it can refer to a “law code”, the English term “law” is not the ideal 


translation of the term torah.63” Observance to this “law” will result in the prosperity of Joshua 


67. Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 61. 


68. John G. Butler, Analytical Bible Expositor: Galatians-Philemon (Clinton, IA: LBC 
Publications, 2009), 218. 


©. Boling and Wright, Joshua: A New Translation with Notes and Commentary, 124. 
7. Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 62. 
7l Boling and Wright, Joshua: A New Translation with Notes and Commentary, 124. 


12. Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 62 Torah can be rendered “instruction, direction” 
(HALOT), or “teaching” (TDOT). In Deuteronomy, this term refers to God's will. It can extend 
into the “legal realm” (TDOT). It not only refers to the Pentateuch, but “all divine revelation as 
the guide to life”. Even when used as “instruction, teaching”, one should take the word broadly in 
a semantic range as the “revelation of God's will, the nucleus of this revelation being God's law 
and its historical manifestation” (TDOT). The Torah is not just a “series of objective stipulations 


12 
and the children of Israel, but is it not meant to justify salvation by works or legalism (Ephesians 
2:8-9), only that obedience to the commandments of God leads Joshua and the children of Israel 
to have a more fulfilled, prosperous life.” 

The verse continues with another command from the Lord in terms of obeying the “law”: 
“turn not from it to the right hand or to the left”, and the verse finishes up with another blessing 
“that thou mayest prosper whithersoever thou goest.” The command given to Joshua here is also 
meant to be given to Israel's future king, although this command does not make Joshua a royal 
ruler, only a national leader.’ The command is also to be given to future prophets in Israel, with 
Joshua an example of how the future prophets are to obey the law of God.” While the treatment 
on the “keeping of the law” in this verse is somewhat brief, it is the “key to Joshua's success.” It 
is not “military matters” that God is most concerned with, even through there would be many 
upcoming battles.” It was Joshua's obedience to God and spiritual success that mattered, “being 
rooted in God's word rather than depending upon military might.””* “Success in battle is now 
conditioned upon faithfulness to the divine Teaching. Physical courage alone is insufficient; it 


must be coupled with spiritual vigilance for victory to occur.””” 


requiring or forbidding various things, but a life giving expression of God's will”. It “leads 
ultimately to an individual relationship between the individual and God” (TDOT). 


B: Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 62. 


™ Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 218 While it is also sometimes argued that Joshua is a 
“model and prefigure” of Josiah, in reality, Joshua was Moses’ successor, a “second Moses”, and 
did not have a direct “successor”. See Gregory Goswell, “Joshua and Kingship,” Bulletin for 
Biblical Research 23, (2013): 29. 


15. Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 218. 
7. Howard, Joshua, 85. 
17. Howard, Joshua, 85. 
78. Howard, Joshua, 85. 


1.: Fishbane, Haftarot, 415. 
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Joshua 1:8: God issues another command to Joshua: “this book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth.” “Book of the law” possibly refers to the book of Deuteronomy, possibly the 
book that was also discovered during the time of Josiah and would be synonymous with the 
“book of the covenant”. However, the term can extend farther to the entire collection of Mosaic 
instruction, aka the Torah or Pentateuch as a whole.*! 

God continues the command with “but thou shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all that is written therein.” Joshua was to continually speak 
about and proclaim the “law” of God on a regular basis (Psalm 1).** The term “meditate” here 
does not refer to meditation in an “eastern spirituality” sense of “emptying the mind and 
concentrating on nothing or on self”, but instead focusing on the “law” of God and His Word, 
which would be done aloud, as one sitting and reading the Word of God aloud to oneself.* 
Adrian Rogers defined the term “meditation” as used in this verse this way: “Meditation is not 
just an empty mind thinking of thoughts. Meditation is a mind centered on Christ that brings into 
captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ.’”** He goes onto state: “Meditation is just 
thinking God's thoughts after Him. Meditation is letting your soul soak in the Word of God and 


over and over again.”*° 


80. F, Garcia-Lopez and Heinz-Josef Fabry, “min,” in Theological Dictionary of the Old 
Testament, Edited by G. Johannes Botterweck and Heinz-Josef Fabry. Translated by Douglas W. 
Stott (Grand Rapids; Cambridge, U.K.: Eerdmans, 1999), 620. 


81. Garcia-L6pez and Fabry, “min,” 620. 

82. Woudstra, The Book of Joshua, 63. 

83. Howard, Joshua, 86. 

84. Adrian Rogers, The Adrian Rogers Legacy Collection — Sermons (North Palm Beach, 
FL: Adrian Rogers Foundation, 2011), Claiming Our Canaan In other sermons, Rogers also uses 


the illustrations of “humming a tune in the mind” or a “cow chewing the cud” to define the term 
“meditation” used in this verse. 


85. Adrian Rogers, The Adrian Rogers Legacy Collection — Sermons (North Palm Beach, 
FL: Adrian Rogers Foundation, 2011), Success God’s Way. 
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God continues with another promise “for then thou shalt make thy way prosperous, and 
then thou shalt have good success.” God clearly commands Joshua and the children of Israel to 
be in full obedience to Him, and their obedience to Him will result in overwhelming blessings as 
they enter the Promised Land. The promise that Joshua would be successful and prosperous here 
should not be taken out of context to be used to prove that Christians who obey the 
commandments and Word of God will ultimately be financially successful in everything they 
accomplish. Rather, Christians are to focus on obeying God and on holiness. In the proper 
framework, God will choose to bless obedient Christians with spiritual success and the blessings 
He chooses to bless the Christian with (Matthew 6:33).*° “The success is granted by God, not 
attained by human achievement.”®” 

Joshua 1:9: The passage ends as God reiterates His command to Joshua once more to “be 
strong and of a good courage.” He also encourages Joshua to “be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed.” He concludes with another promise “for the LORD thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest.” While this passage is heavily quoted and can be found displayed in a 
wide variety of contexts in our world, commentators are generally brief on their discussion of this 
passage, and generally offer the briefest exegesis on this verse in comparison to the overall 
passage. The command to Joshua to be strong and courageous and to not be afraid is tied to 
Joshua's obedience to the law of God. Joshua will “succeed because God is with him to enable 
him to obey his instruction", not because Joshua will obey the law of God in his own strength.”** 
This call to courage was based on God's “promise of His presence”. God's presence would be 


with Joshua no matter what he faced. Adrian Rogers offered a powerful exposition and 


86. Howard, Joshua, 87. 
87. Howard, Joshua, 90. 
88. Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 221-22. 


8°. Donald K. Campbell, “Joshua,” in The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition 
of the Scriptures, Edited by J. F. Walvoord and R. B. Zuck (Wheaton: Victor Books, 1985), 329. 


15 
application of this passage: “Living victoriously is not your responsibility; it is, rather, your 


response to God's ability.””? “Courage is fear that has said its prayers.””! 


Theological Application 

Overall, the theology in the book of Joshua is heavily “influenced” by the book of 
Deuteronomy. Holy war, the promised land, Israel's “unity”, Joshua's “role” as the leader of the 
children of Israel, and the “covenant” are all major theological themes in the book of Joshua.” 

The book of Joshua covers the “conquest and division of the land”.”? It “deals with 
Israel's entrance into the inheritance God promised her in Canaan”.”* Zuck applies the book of 
Joshua this way: “The land was promised to the patriarchs...and finally claimed by Joshua...When 
God speaks, His word can be relied on...When he promises, believers can expect fulfillment no 
matter how unlikely it may seem”.”° 

Joshua's mission was to be “strong and courageous”, and God's “choosing and enabling 
him”, coupled with his obedience to God, provided Joshua's success. Like the children of Israel, 


the church is also the “people of God”, grafted into the family of God, with Jesus as the True 


Leader (Head) of the church (body of Christ).”° Unlike Israel, The church encompasses the entire 


°°. Adrian Rogers, The Adrian Rogers Legacy Collection — Sermons (North Palm Beach, 
FL: Adrian Rogers Foundation, 2011), Possessing Our Possessions. 


°l- Adrian Rogers, The Adrian Rogers Legacy Collection — Sermons (North Palm Beach, 
FL: Adrian Rogers Foundation, 2011), Claiming Our Canaan. 


?2. Longman and Dillard, An Introduction to the Old Testament, 129. 

3. Roy B. Zuck, A Biblical Theology of the Old Testament (Chicago: Moody, 1991), 103. 
4 Zuck, A Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 103. 

5: Zuck, A Biblical Theology of the Old Testament, 104. 


°6. Richard S. Hess, “Joshua, Theology Of,” in Evangelical Dictionary of Biblical 
Theology, Edited by Walter A. Elwell (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1996), 428. 
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earth, not just living in the Promised Land of Canaan. However, like the children of Israel, the 
church must have “strong, loyal leaders” who obey the Word of God, God's commandments.” 

Adrian Rogers concludes the application to this passage of Scripture beautifully when he 
states: “God has given to every one of us a possession, and that possession is victory. Every 
Christian has victory as a gift...and, while the Bible admits the possibility of failure, it never 


assumes the necessity of failure...The Christian life is simply possessing your possessions.””® 


7 Trent C. Butler, Joshua 1—12, 232. 


°8. Adrian Rogers, The Adrian Rogers Legacy Collection — Sermons (North Palm Beach, 
FL: Adrian Rogers Foundation, 2011), Possessing Your Possessions. 
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